Introduction

Eliot fashioned his story with meticulous care; following
Aeschylus and O'Neill, he took a family curse with a
double murder as his central image, and an expiation at the
end. The curse was to seem to arise from natural causes
and yet lead towards a supernatural solution.

The spiritual violence in the guilt of murder would natur-
ally call for a heightened excitement of language, a con-
versation strengthened to take a more than usual strain of
feeling; though it should never abandon the rhythms and
idiom of normal interchange, the feeling that the charac-
ters were in genuine, spontaneous talk; yet it must be an
empowered way of talking.

So the three deepest purposes in the play were to be
served, and could be seen, perhaps, as the single purpose of
the Imagination, which Shakespeare says is 'to body forth
the forms of things unknown',n to disturb and excite us
with what is mysterious in the familiar and touch us with
an experience of the kind that only religion and poetry can
give account of; it could show that the world of the
drawingroom is only one step away from the wilderness,
and that we may all be called upon to take that kind of
step, as Harry Monchensey is, at any moment. The
language of the drawing-room must therefore be ready for
that extension of experience. Eliot has made a memorable
declaration on this in his Theodore Spencer Lecture given
at Harvard in 1950, under the title Poetry and Drama;

What we have to do is to bring poetry into the world
in which the audience lives and to which it returns when
it leaves the theatre; not to transport the audience into
some imaginary world totally unlike its own, an unreal
world in which poetry is tolerated. What I should hope
might be achieved, by a generation of dramatists having
the benefit of our experience, is that the audience should
find, at the moment of awareness that it is hearing
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